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Conference Methods and Procedures 


By A. B. Gates, Director of Training, 
Eastman Kodak Company 


—— is probably no tool of management which has been talked of more 

‘and which has been used to greater extent, both effectively and ineffectively, 
than the conference or conference method. The conference method came into 
being when a group of persons got together for the first time to exchange ideas 
or to pool their ideas in an attempt to arrive at an opinion or a decision which 
could not be reached readily by the members of the group individually. This 
process of bringing to bear on the consideration of a subject concurring and 
diverging points of view has found many applications in business and other 
enterprises. 

The attempts that have been made within recent years to utilize this 
method of interchange or pooling of ideas in various plans or programs of 
training have focused attention on the importance and possibilities of the con- 
ference or conference method. A great deal of consideration has been given 
to the technique of conference leading, which undoubtedly is one of the im- 
portant factors contributing to the success of a conference. The technique 
of leading, however, is not the only factor, nor is it the most important factor 
which determines the success or failure of a meeting in which the conference 
method is employed. 

The form of conference which is sometimes referred to as a round table 
discussion may be defined as a formal meeting conducted primarily to pool 
the ideas and knowledge of the participants or to provide the participants 
with an opportunity to exchange ideas and information. Funk and Wagnalls 
gives “conversation” as a second meaning of conference. A round table con- 
ference may be described as a meeting in which the participants contribute or 
exchange ideas or information pertinent to the subject under discussion ; that 
is, a gathering or group of persons, in which ideas or information emanate 
from group members to other group members and to the leader rather than 
from the leader or chairman to the group. 

The possible uses of the conference method are many, most of which may 
be classified as to purpose under a few general headings: 

1. To solve a problem or find a remedy for a difficulty and to decide 
on or recommend suitable action. 
3 
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To ascertain trend of thought or action in a given field. 

To create interest in a given subject. 

To encourage and develop logical individual and group thinking 
habits. 

5. To create and maintain uniformity of interpretation of adopted 
policies or accepted principles. 


wD 


Any organized enterprise, business, government, or any of the many 
fields of association work in which a number of individuals participate, may 
organize and carry on a conference or series of conferences for any one or all 
of the listed uses. 

There are many causes of conference failure. The most prominent is the 
ease with which it can develop into unproductive conversation. Although each 
conference must be planned and carried out so as to attain its definite objec- 
tive, there are some success-contributing and difficulty-avoiding measures 
which are applicable to all conferences: 


1. The conference must have a well defined purpose or objective. 

2. The conference must involve discussion material within the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the participants. 

3. The conference must be planned. 

4. The conference must be so led as to secure constructive participation 
and to keep the discussion on the subject and in line with the plan. 

5. The conference must reach or obtain its objective. 

6. Finally, if benefits are to be derived, the results must be developed 
and summarized so that they can be utilized. 


An outline of necessary steps in preparing for and conducting a confer- 
ence for a few of the possible uses of the conference method will illustrate 
the general application of these measures. 


To Solve a Problem 


If the purpose of the conference is to solve a problem, as for instance, 
of production procedure; the first step is to define or outline the difficulty 
which is to be overcome and, as far as possible, determine what persons or 
groups are involved. Each of the interested groups should be represented in 
the discussion, and necessary technical or scientific information should be sup- 
plied by the leader or by staff or other representatives in the group. 

In planning for the conference as much of this pertinent information as 
is available should be collected and organized into usable form, This material 
should be presented to the group previous to, or in opening, the meeting. Dis- 
cussion should then be directed so as to bring into the discussion all of the 
related facts, information and interests; and carried on in such a way as to 
sift out and classify the material which will form the basis of opinion, deci- 
sion or recommendation. The results should be set up in a form suitable for 
direct application or for use as a guide to those who must apply it. 
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CONFERENCE METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


To Ascertain Trend of Thought or Action 


If the purpose of the conference is to ascertain trend of thought or action 
in a given field, one of two procedures should be followed. 

Steps should be taken to make sure that the conference will be attended 
by representatives of each and every interest in the field or by a sufficient 
number selected so that the discussion group will represent an effective cross- 
section of these interests. If the attendance cannot be arranged to insure 
complete representation, the problem to be discussed should be limited to the 
collective experience and knowledge of those in attendance. 

In either case the purpose must be defined, an outline of discussion pre- 
pared, the subject, with any available related material and thought-provoking 
questions which will direct attention to recognized controversial or crucial 
phases of the problem, should be prepared; and, if possible, sent out to the 
participants previous to calling the meeting. 

In opening the meeting the leader should define the problem or subject 
for discussion and should set up the limits and plan of discussion so that in- 
sofar as possible all of the participants will see the problem in the same light 
in order that a logical approach can be made and a logical procedure followed. 

If the purpose of the discussion is to ascertain trend of action in a given 
field, the philosophy of thought or action should be treated as incidental. If 
on the other hand the purpose is to ascertain trend of thought, then the dis- 
cussion should be planned and led to bring out more of the philosophy in the 
field; otherwise trend of thought, if there is a definite trend, cannot be de- 
termined. 

In any case the discussion should, if possible, be conducted so that all 
pertinent viewpoints are developed; so that ideas, in which there is complete 
or general concurrence, are identified; and so that divergent opinion and the 
underlying reasons for divergence of opinion are determined. 

Finally, if the ultimate possible benefits are to be derived, the results of 
the discussion should be made available to those who participate and make the 
findings possible. 


To Create and Maintain Uniformity of Interpretation of Adopted Poli- 
cies or Accepted Principles 


This should be the purpose of most training programs and especially in 
such fields as public contact training for sales and service employees, foreman 
or supervisory training, and management training. Some of the chief causes 
of ineffective supervision and ineffective doing are misunderstanding, mis- 
interpretation and misapplication of the aims or purposes of the organization 
as laid down by management. 

The responsibility for results in any organization rests on management. 
This responsibility may be parcelled out along functional lines to the various 
units of organization, and the authority necessary to make it possible for each 
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executive and supervisor to meet his responsibility may be delegated, but this 
does not relieve upper management of its responsibility for results. This re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory results includes making it possible for each person 
to understand definitely his responsibility and the limitations of his authority. 

The primary purpose, then, of a foreman’s or supervisor’s conference 
program should be to clear up misunderstandings of management’s aims so as 
to avoid misinterpretations and misapplication of management’s adopted 
policies. Incidentally, in the discussion and solution of problem cases the 
supervisors and executives will undoubtedly contribute from their experience, 
ideas which may reshape management’s attitudes and even develop new atti- 
tudes in many matters. Such revisions or additions, however, must be adopted 
by those members of management who have authority or jurisdiction over 
them before they can become a part of the policies of the institution. 


Foreman or Supervisory Training 


If, then, the conference method is to be utilized in foreman or super- 
visory training, its purposes should be clearly defined. 

To be conducted along conference lines, the discussion material must 
be confined to the field of experience of the groups. Any material necessary 
to a uniform understanding of the underlying principles—the why of the 
method or the why of management’s adopted attitude—must be supplied to 
the group. Little can be gained by discussing at great length sufficient prob- 
lem cases to develop, from the solutions, a statement of an adopted attitude 
or policy of management, or a statement of an economic or social principle 
which is accepted. A brief presentation of management’s policy relating to 
the subject under discussion with a simple statement of the underlying prin- 
ciples will provide a common ground on which the members of the discussion 
groups can attack the solution of problem cases. The discussion of these prob- 
lem cases will result in solutions illustrating the application of these policies 
and principles and will bring about uniform understanding and interpretation 
in much less time than is necessary by the reverse process of building up some- 
thing that has already been recognized and adopted by management. Inci- 
dentally it will also afford an opportunity to draw out and develop ideas which 
have not occurred to management. Such a procedure also makes it possible to 
control and direct the program along uniform lines if a number of discussion 
groups or divisions of organization are involved. 

This method is simply an application of the principle that, if the discus- 
sion is to be productive, the group must be furnished with pertinent and ac- 
cepted information which has a bearing on the problem and which cannot be 
supplied by group members, or which, if compiled and presented to the 
group, will save unnecessary discussion for development in the group. The 
supplying of such material in a program of conferences for training is no 
different in principle from the supplying of necessary technical or scientific 
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CONFERENCE METHODS AND PROCEDURES 7 


information in a conference conducted to solve a problem of production. In 
each case attempt should be made to apply, collectively, the established facts 
and the experience of the group members in arriving at an opinion or solution 
acceptable to the members of the group and in line with all known facts and 
interests involved. 

In setting up a conference program for supervisory training, a definite 
outline of material to be covered should be developed. Each step in the pro- 
gram can then be planned and conducted so as to avoid unnecessary overlap- 
ping as well as the overlooking of important details. The conference should be 
led effectively if results are to be satisfactory. To insure good leadership, 
those who are to lead the various groups should be given an opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with at least the fundamentals of effective conference 
leading and conference procedure. The leaders should also be given an op- 
portunity to come to a common understanding of the purposes of the program 
and the purposes of each unit of the program. Insofar as possible they should 
be given a check list and suggestions which will help to avoid difficulties which 
can be anticipated. 

The discussions should be conducted so that the purpose of each unit 
will be carried out or realized ; and, finally, the results of the discussion should 
be summarized and should form the real text on the supervisor’s part in carry- 
ing on the business. This material developed by the conferences, together with 
any information used as a basis for the discussion, should be arranged in 
logical order and given to the supervisors. The supervisors will have had a 
constructive part in the building of this material and will be more likely to use 
it for reference purposes, thus helping to maintain throughout the organiza- 
tion a uniform application of management’s aims. This in reality should be 
a purpose, if not the prime purpose, of any program of supervisory training. 


To Create Interest in a Given Subject and to Encourage and Develop 
Logical Individual and Group Thinking Habits 


These should be included in the purposes of any program of background 
training or education, and in some cases they might be the principal purposes. 
They should also be a valuable by-product of any well planned conference or 
program of conferences. In the case of any training program in business, 
they should be considered as two of the desirable objectives. 


Practical Application of Conference Planning and Procedure in Associa- 
tion Work 


The conference on trend of sales, office and production training at the 
Personnel Conference of the American Management Association, held in 
Pittsburgh, February 15, 1932, is an example of an attempt to apply the 
principles of conference planning and procedure to a round table discussion 
of a specific subject or problem. 
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The program committee decided that it should be a round table discus- 
sion of employee training; that the discussion should touch on training 
programs for foremen, retail sales persons, office supervisors and employees ; 
and should also touch on the subjects of general background training and the 
conference method of training. 

Eight questions were prepared by the committee and were included in the 
printed program for the meeting. These programs were distributed to the 
prospective attendants prior to the conference. By this procedure the program 
committee, not only aroused interest in the subject to be discussed, but, in a 
general way, outlined the field of discussion; and made it possible for those 
who were interested in the subject to come to the meeting better prepared to 
enter the discussion, than would have been possible had the printed program 
included only the general subject of discussion. 

The conference was to be held in the evening following a dinner meet- 
ing and, hence, was necessarily limited to a period of not more than two hours. 

The attendance could not be selected, hence, representation of all inter- 
ests could not be assured. Any one or two of the eight questions could raise 
sufficient discussion to consume all of the available time unless attention were 
directed to specific phases of each question.? 

If attempt were made to develop trends of thought in the various fields 
covered by the questions, the discussion would be thrown immediately into 
the relative advantages of this or that philosophy of procedure ; and with the 
wide divergence of interests represented by those in attendance, the list of 
questions could not be covered in the available time. 

It was apparent, therefore, that if the conference were to be at all pro- 
ductive the discussion must be planned and a detailed outline prepared to keep 
it in line. The list of questions and a suggested attack was sent out to a 
representative number of persons familiar with training methods and pro- 
grams with a request for suggestions as to procedure. Based on the replies 
to this request for suggestions the discussion was planned to bring out trend 
of action where possible ; and if the question were intended to bring out trend 
of thought or opinion, the discussion outline was planned to limit the discus- 
sion to such phases as might be treated effectively in the limited time available. 

The purpose of the conference was then defined and plan of procedure 
was readily prepared. The program questions were amplified by explanatory 


1 The following are the questions which were included in the program: 


1. How has retrenchment in personnel affected the extent of employee training? 

2. What factors should be considered in selecting employees to train for new jobs? 

3. What is the present status of foreman training? 

4. Where is training in the office applied most profitably? 

S. = 5 eoptutite to conduct training on types of office work for which trained operators can 
e hired? 

6. Can office supervisors and executives be relied upon to do the actual training? 

7 


Is there a need for public contact training as distinguished from sales training for retail 
sales persons? 


8. How should general background training be carried on—by conference groups, publications, 
lectures or otherwise? 
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material as to scope and meaning of questions, and sub-questions were inserted 
to direct the discussion along predetermined lines. 

In opening the meeting the limitations to be placed on the discussion were 
outlined, and reasons for these limitations were explained. Attention was 
called to definitions of management, supervisory, employee and background 
training, and of training in technique, which had been placed on the black- 
board. Request was made to use the given definitions even though their cor- 
} rectness was questioned, with the understanding that, after the trends of 
action and opinion had been determined, discussion could be turned on the 
definitions or on any other phases of the questions not covered in the first 
attack on the problems. It was pointed out that the only purpose of the defi- 
nitions was to make it possible for the person who recorded the results of the 
discussion, and for Mr. Bowers, who was to summarize the results, to identify 
. o and catalogue as to type the various training programs under way in the vari- 
ous companies under the headings set up by the definitions. No objections to 
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a this method of attack were raised; the discussion proceeded along the lines 
*" planned and resulted in the developments covered in Mr. Bowers’ report. 
. | 
Summary Comment on Procedure 
j 
Is By Gienn A. Bowers, Personnel and Organization Director, 
Oo Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 
r Ov of the 40 present at the round table conference on employee training, 
24 took part in the discussion by contributing information or expressing 
7 a judgment. The proportion participating was therefore relatively high for 
D , meetings of the type represented. Extent of participation, of course, varied. 
» 4 Two members spoke but once each while nine others spoke from two to four 
~ times each. As his responsibility demanded, the chairman participated the 
- } highest number of times; he accounted for 111 remarks out of the total 283 
d made during the one and one-half hours of the meeting. One member spoke 
id | 35 times. Six members, not counting the chairman, comprised 25 per cent of 
i those participating and carried on 60 per cent of all the discussion. Including 
. 7% the chairman, seven members, 18 per cent of all present, occupied the floor for 
re | 88 per cent of the discussion. 
ry Although this might seem to be an undue concentration of the discussion 
among a few persons, it appeared to be satisfactory to the members. The ex- 
tent and spread of participation are limited criteria of the success of a meet- 
ing. While it is true that exchange of experience is the objective of a round 
table, it may happen that a relatively small number of companies, strategically 
- placed by reason of the quality or breadth of their experience in the field under 
discussion, are expected to furnish the major part of the data. Another test of 
at | success is “what the members think about it,” but it is also true that these 


after-thoughts tend to be influenced by the amount of talking the same mem- 
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bers have done in the meeting. Furthermore, the general impression of a 
meeting on the members present depends very much upon the personality and 
manner of the chairman. 

In the session under comment the chairman at the outset established 
himself in the confidence of the group by his direct presentation of the pur- 
poses of the meeting and his determination, with the consent of the group, of 
the methods to be followed in the discussion. His careful planning was made 
obvious by a blackboard outline, by a breakdown of the general questions into 
their component parts, and by a statement of the steps taken in preparation 
for this session. This group confidence at once placed the discussion on a 
business-like plane ; each person who spoke gave evidence that he had caught 
the spirit of the occasion by expressing his contributions, in most cases, with 
neatness and dispatch. 

The chairman courteously but firmly held remarks to the specific point 
under discussion at the moment. Without a clearly defined purpose and care- 
ful planning well in advance of the meeting, and without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject matter on the part of the chairman, this would not have 
been possible. This is especially true in a field as broad as that covered by 
the eight questions set forth in the program for the present meeting.’ At the 
close of the discussion on each question and sub-question, the chairman sum- 
marized the information or views presented. 

There was little reluctance on the part of the members to enter promptly 
into the discussion but on a few occasions the chairman helped to release the 
members from their inhibitions and silence by putting a direct question or by 
calling on individuals by name. On the whole, those present seemed to accept 
their share of responsibility for the success of the meeting, in the results of 
which they were definitely interested. Such a response from a group is more 
closely connected than is usually realized with the technique of the chairman 
both in planning and in conducting the session. 

The observer summarized the two outstanding points brought out during 
the session, namely: that there has been a definite swing during the present 
economic period from production training to sales training ; and that a trend 
has been established toward training for better techniques in supervision— 
through group discussion of management and operating problems. 

The stenographic record then carries the following paragraph spoken by 
the observer in the flush of enthusiasm at the close of the meeting and under- 
scored after four months’ reflection: 

“Passing over the content of the discussion this evening, I am struck im- 
mediately, as I think all of us here must be, by the systematic manner in which 
we have been led through this discussion. It is not an uncommon practice to 
sit in discussions where the subject is as broad as this one, and meet with no 
such outlining of the problem as makes it possible for all to pool their experi- 





1See questions on page 8. 
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ences and judgments systematically and intelligently. This discussion has 
largely been an expression of experience—ways that we do things in our dif- 
ferent companies. As an exercise in group thinking, we probably haven’t been 
digging very deeply into our minds for new ideas but we have been trying 
to grasp the thing the other fellow was saying, and we have tried 
diligently to groove our comments and suggestions into the channels which 
the discussion leader has laid open for us. Because those channels have been 
clearly classified, it has been possible to draw out an unusual amount of ex- 
perience on a subject, in a relatively short space of time.” 


What Business Expects From Commercial 
Training* 


By Joun A. Stevenson, V ice-President 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


[' HAS been said that real prosperity is due to the scientific conduct of busi- 

ness and that the scientific conduct of business is possible only with a trained 
and educated personnel. If we accept the truth of these statements in 1932, 
many of us will wonder what has happened to our educational system between 
1929 and 1932. All will agree that we should be facing less critical problems 
today if we had better leadership in business ; if we follow this line of thought, 
it is not difficult to determine the highly important part which commercial 
teaching can play. 


What the Student Expects 


In discussing the question of what business expects of commercial train- 
ing, let us assume that commercial training on a secondary school basis has 
been completed by an individual who is entering the business world. What 
has this individual a right to expect? He has a right to expect: 1. that he 
can get a job more quickly; and 2. that, after he gets a job, he can get along 
faster than the fellow who has not had this training. 

Ordinarily, the girl who has had stenography and typewriting or the 
boy who has had courses in accounting does find it easier to get a business 
position than the boy or girl who has not had this training. In other words, 
business expects commercial training to develop these skills, and business as 
a whole has the profoundest admiration for the excellent results of the work 
of schools of commercial training along these lines. 

When we consider the question of getting ahead in business, numerous 
graphs and charts could show that, on the average, those who have taken 
commercial courses have advanced more rapidly than those who have not 





* Address presented before a meeting of the High School Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
New Jersey, held at Rutgers University, May 7, 1932. 
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taken these courses. But in the individual case we cannot use the amount 
of commercial school training as an index of probable future success. 


Qualifications for Success 


In the life insurance field, for example, our percentage of turnover 
among salesmen is far too high. Life insurance companies have spent con- 
siderable time and money in attempting to find the qualifications or group of 
qualifications which make for success in this type of work but the researches 
which have been made show little correlation between type of education and 
sales success. The investigations tend to confirm the opinion, however, that 
the student who is prominent in extra-curricula activities—the student who 
holds class offices, edits the school paper, is president of the athletic associa- 
tion—is more likely to make a success in life insurance selling than the 
student who does not engage in activities of this kind. This is probably just 
another way of saying that the extra energy, the extra ambition, the ability 
to get along with people which make a student want to engage in these activi- 
ties are qualifications which are valuable in business. 

In a recent article in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, William Feather 
made the following statement : 

A great business leader is not usually paid a fabulous salary because he is more in- 
telligent than other men. 


The asset of the business genius is executive ability or leadership, a trait that is rarer 
than high intelligence. 


The world should aim to produce more human beings endowed with the rare ability 


to organize and lead, and to inspire people to work willingly and enthusiastically under 
direction. 

On this score, the school curricula are weak. For the most part, students are com- 
pelled to train themselves and one another in executive work. They get it in their out- 
side activities—football, fraternities, student councils, social functions, publications, etc. 
The youngsters seem to perceive more quickly than their professors that training in 
organization and leadership will be more valuable in later years than a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. 


Development of Qualifications 


It is true that commercial training courses do not expect to turn out 
ready-made executives, and business has no right to expect ready-made prod- 
ucts from these schools. It is the responsibility of business to provide facili- 
ties for making the proper adjustment between school and job which is neces- 
sary to obtain the greatest value from the groundwork which has been laid. 
But if actual success in the business world depends more on personal qualities 
than scholastic knowledge, is it not important that these personal qualities 
should be developed if it is in any way possible? In my opinion, it is entirely 
possible. I do not mean that I subscribe to the tenets of various personality 
development systems any more than I believe that one can become the life 
of the party by learning to play the saxophone in twelve lessons. But, even 
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though we indulge in bromidic statements in regard to the business value 
of characteristics such as the ability to get along with people, we know that 
these characteristics must be developed if a person is going to climb very high 
on the ladder of success. Consequently, business is not asking the impossible 
when it asks that some gymnastic exercises for developing such characteristics 
be included in the commercial school curriculum. 


Initiative 


A short time ago, this letter was sent by a sales manager to a salesman 
who was able to go along and do jobs perfectly well if they were all mapped 
out for him—but who fell down when he had to do anything on his own: 


“What you need, man, is a self-starter. You go along all right when some one cranks 
you up, but that kind of machine is getting more and more out of style. 

“You have patience, perseverance, honesty, fidelity, and so on, but you don’t seem to 
be able to start anything, including yourself. Now, good and faithful workers are needed 
in this world, for there’s a deal of machinery to keep running, and chores to do, but 
there are also a lot of people to attend to such things, as they can’t do anything else. 

“And if that’s all you can do, or all you want or hope to do, well and good. I hope 
you'll get your due wages, be a faithful member of the party, and die in your bed. I 
throw no bricks at you. I hope you'll be respected, protected, and even, upon occasion, 
uplifted. But if you want to rise from the ranks, step out, and be somebody, you'll have 
to get you a Self-Starter.” 


Nobody ever got a self-starter by memorizing material from a text book. 
But it is possible for commercial teachers to plan work so that they can at 
least find out whether pupils have self-starters and if they find this equip- 
ment lacking, it is their job to work out some general exercises for develop- 
ing the initiative which every pupil must develop who is to rise from the 
ranks in the business world. 


Cooperation and Responsibility 


We often hear the remark that a certain business leader does not know 
much about the technical side of the business but that he is successful because 
all his men are devoted to him or because he hangs on to things until they are 
finished. If these are assets in business, we shall have to admit that they 
should be developed; and commercial schools may go a long way toward 
developing these qualities. 

A man went into a factory some time ago and said to one of the work- 
men: “Bill, how do you like the new boss?” “Oh, fine,” said Bill. “We’ve 
got to do more work for him than for the old boss, but he doesn’t go around 
saying, ‘Bill, do this or Bill, do that.’ He says, ‘Bill, what do you think of this 
idea?’ and he listens to what you say.” 

Would it not be possible to include what we might call the technique of 
order giving for students who are taking commercial courses? 

The same remarks apply to the ability to carry a job through. A young 
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man may work out brilliant plans for promoting sales or increasing office 
efficiency and then, when the plan is started, find that he has gotten himself 
into a jam because he has not studied the situation carefully enough to be able 
to avoid possible difficulties. It is impossible to find out whether a pupil will 
accept responsibility by requiring the completion of a certain number of exer- 
cises each day; but it can be determined by requiring him to work out plans 
“on his own.” 

I am not suggesting that pupils be taught trick ways of getting people 
to do things or that commercial teachers build business robots. Nor, on 
the other hand, am I asking that pupils be sent out who are so enthusiastic 
about becoming president of the company that they cannot do filing or errands 
for awhile. This attitude implies a misunderstanding of what leadership is. 
C. R. Dooley, personnel manager of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, pointed out in a recent article, “The kind of leadership we are after 
is not political, not the clever way of getting people always to do what you 
want them to do... . It is a clear understanding of what the job at hand is, 
and being so enthusiastic over it that it is put through in spite of difficulties 
and with a minimum of friction, no matter what the size of the job.”” 


Sportsmanship 


I do not wish to minimize the importance of the “Knowledge is power” 
maxim. As a matter of fact, it is highly important that any course in com- 
mercial education should provide a general informational background. Unless 
the growth of some intellectual curiosity is started at the school age, it is not 
likely to sprout or flourish in later years. But with this informational back- 
ground should go what may best be termed good sportsmanship in business— 
the willingness to shoulder one’s share of responsibility, willingness to share 
credit with others, and willingness to play with the team. I am thoroughly 
convinced that this sportsmanlike attitude can be developed in the school. 


Teachers 


It is far more difficult to plan work which will tend to develop the qual- 
ities that make for business success than to assign so many pages in a text- 
book. But if the primary objective of our work is to prepare students for 
the situations they will meet in actual business practice, does it not follow 
that the development of these characteristics is a definite part of our job? 

Some commercial school texts are criticised because they are written by 
people with little practical experience in the actual type of business involved 
and are, therefore, of little practical value. This same type of criticism 
might be leveled at some types of commercial teaching. 

In our organization we find that the men who teach other men to sell 
must have a record of sales success behind them in order to get the men 


2See “What Does Industry Seek in the College Graduate,” Personnel, Feb.-May, 1932, p. 94. 
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in their classes to follow through on their plans. This same situation will 
apply in commercial schools; that is, the teacher of commercial education 
will have to prove his or her ability to meet the tests of the business world. 


Minimum Requirements 


We may sum up what business expects of commercial education under 
these heads: 
1. Efficient training in the type of work which a student expects to 
undertake on leaving school. 
2. A background of general information on business procedure. 
3. The building of a foundation for the development of personal and 
social qualities which are essential for leadership. 


Present Situation 


The present business situation makes us realize very clearly the difficult- 
ies involved in training for leadership in business. As a matter of fact, we 
are just beginning to realize the problems which efficient business adminis- 
tration involves. 

Harvard University was established in this country in the year 1636 
because, as the founders stated, they “dreaded to leave an illiterate Ministry 
to the Churches when our present Ministers shall lie in the Dust.” 

Owen D. Young, in his address at the opening of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration, raised the question of why we were fearful of 
an illiterate ministry of religion in the seventeenth century and not appre- 
hensive of an illiterate ministry of business until the twentieth. The answer 
may be found in the fact that we are just now beginning to realize the im- 
portance of efficient business leadership; to teachers of commercial educa- 
tion this recognition presents a responsibility and a challenge ; a responsibility 
for laying a firm foundation on which efficient leadership in business may be 
built and a challenge for the development of effective ways and means. 


Safety Organization or Safety Rule Books? 


By Gorpon WILSON 


ig HAS recently been my privilege to look over numerous safety rule books 

which have been compiled, printed and distributed by a number of impor- 
tant and well meaning organizations for the benefit and protection of their 
employees. My principal reaction was, “What’s the use?” 

Some of these “safety rules” were couched in language so lofty and 
technical in its tone that the man in overalls would pass them up in despair, 
and turn to the sporting page or the radio for relief. In one of them I found 
some valuable information about the allowable peripheral speeds of grinders, 
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and other useful data which had a bearing on safety, but which were impos- 
sible of application if a slide rule were not handy. The safety rules for the 
rank and file covered many points and details, which could be translated into 
action only by the managerial staff. The general effect was about the same 
as, for instance when one booklet stated, under the heading of “Operation 
and Maintenance of Automotive Equipment,” that “many accidents are caused 
by carelessness and lack of forethought, and can be avoided by exercising 
extreme care in driving.” 

Therefore, with due respect and consideration for those who have written 
safety rule books, I began to wonder why such books were written. We all 
know the explanation for publishing a safety rule book, and agree that the 
intentions expressed therein are good. The generally unplanned and incon- 
sistent setup of these books, however, points to the conclusion that the driv- 
ing motive was subconscious rather than conscious, perhaps for the sake of 
feeling the thrill of authorship, and possibly with the idea of showing the 
boss how much we know about safety, and about the operation of the busi- 
ness in general. It would be grossly unkind to suggest that some safety rule 
books seemed to have been inspired by laziness or worse, by the idea that 
we could hand a man a book and say to ourselves, “There, thank Heaven, 
that’s done! We have given him a book all about safety and have told him 
to read it. Now, if he is hurt, it’s his own fault.” 

If safety rule books could be made interesting and understandable, there 
might be some excuse for their production. I can testify, however, that they 
were neither, to a man who is keenly interested in safety, and looking for 
every means of getting the safety idea across to its possible beneficiaries. 
If I were a mechanic or a laborer, would I read my safety rule book, except- 
ing under duress? Would I understand or memorize its contents? I would 
not. 


Safety Rules Must Be Enforced 


The privilege of making a criticism carries with it the obligation of mak- 
ing a suggestion. Therefore, I am going to suggest, and though the sugges- 
tion may be too idealistic for current consumption in 1932, it is presented 
with the hope that it will be made available for future reference. To those 
of us who have safety rule books, I will say: Put those rule books to work. 
Make sure they are read, expounded and discussed at safety meetings, and 
lived up to by the foremen, and that proper respect for them is shown by 
the management. They are the company’s rules, and binding upon high and 
low alike. If we are not prepared to enforce our safety rules, let them be 
repealed. 

The rules, or rather, the principles of safety must be followed by four 
groups within any organization if safety is to make a real and vital contribu- 
tion to its success. Since the functions of each group are different, the ex- 
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ercise of those functions, in their bearing on safety, must also be different, 
representing different capacities, points of view, responsibilities, and different 
centers of influence, but all directed toward the one important objective of 
Safety First. These groups are: 

1. The administration, 

2. The operating management, 

3. The skilled worker, 

4. The unskilled worker. 

The administration plays a most important part by formulating the 
policies which are designed to develop 100 per cent safety, and by taking an 
active interest in seeing that these policies do not die of pernicious anemia 
at an early age. This can be done by a consistent display of interest in the suc- 
cess of safety efforts, by favorable comments on good records, and by con- 
structive, sympathetic questions regarding poor records. A manifestation 
of the personal interest of the top executive in the safety of his men, and 
his personal insistence on good safety records, will accomplish a thousand 
times more than his signature to a solemn and platitudinous Foreword in the 
company’s safety rule book. An occasional intimation that the president or 
the general manager has studied the monthly report of the safety depart- 
ment will carry a wealth of inspiration, or warning, as the situation may de- 
mand. Provision for safety in the budget will not be inconsistent with good, 
profitable business management if practical budgetary principles are fol- 
lowed, and the safety department is required to budget anticipated accomplish- 
ments as well as anticipated expense. The administration should know 
enough about operating conditions to be able to appraise both the tangible 
and the intangible accomplishments which are offered and to determine how 
much they are justified in spending for loyalty, morale, esprit de corps, and 
other fundamentals of efficiency, through the medium of a well balanced 
safety program. Skimping on the safety appropriation is not a sign of sin- 
cerity in the enunciation of a safety policy. I do not advocate extravagance, 
but am strongly in favor of the economy which recognizes the wisdom of 
spending enough and getting enough, rather than spending too little and get- 
ting nothing. 

When we come to the operating management, by which I mean all ranks, 
from the foreman up to, but not including, the administration, we find the 
big excuse for safety rule books. Safety rule books can be written by the 
safety director, the safety engineer, or whoever is assumed to be specializing 
on safety work. They may be edited by the superintendent, when and if he 
has time, and duly approved, without reading, by some high administrative 
or executive official. Then the cest of printing is charged to a special safety 
account and the books are distributed without interfering very much with 
production or adding to operating costs. 

All good operating executives work with an eye on volume of output 
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and controlled production costs, but many of them do not recognize that 
safety can be a factor in improving both. They see only the loss of time 
taken up by safety meetings, and by correcting unsafe working conditions, 
the cost of installing, inspecting and maintaining guards on machinery and 
other danger points. They believe that goggles slow up work. At best, they 
become one of the worst obstacles to active and aggressive safety work— 
the superintendent or foreman who does not object to safety, as long as safety 
efforts do not seem to interfere with work. A lukewarm friend is worse 
than an active enemy, because it is possible, at least, to tell where the enemy 
stands. Therefore, one recommended detail of the safety policy for which 
a plea has already been made is that every operating executive, from the rank 
of foreman up, be given due credit for good safety records, and held re- 
sponsible for bad safety records, made within his jurisdiction. Impress upon 
him the fact that safety is part of his job. Reward him for his successes and 
penalize him for his failures, and do not let him get the idea that success in 
getting production or cutting costs will be allowed to offset failures in safety. 
Modern organization demands that an operating executive should be com- 
petent to exercise three functions—safety, costs and production—and his 
success as an executive will be measured by his ability to make the joint 
exercise of the three contribute to the ultimate objective of efficiency. These 
men are supposed to have sufficient experience, imagination, initiative and 
ability, and to be so supported and informed by their fellow executives that 
they can recognize and correct unsafe working habits, or other dangerous 
conditions, before these have a chance to add to the injury toll. They should 
not need any rule books, to tell them what to do. 


The Safety Engineer 


What is the position of the safety engineer in this organization setup? 
It is purely that of a staff functionary and specialist. He has no authority to 
give orders, or to hire or fire anyone in the operating organization which he 
serves. His responsibility must be commensurate with his authority. His 
function is to study, record and recommend, and his true functional posi- 
tion is that of safety advisor or counsellor. He can accomplish results by 
force of personality, imagination, technical knowledge, leadership, and_other 
qualities which make for successful salesmanship. He is lacking in confidence 
in himself or his associates if he writes a safety rule book. As an engineer, 
he should analyze the conditions which inspire him to take such a step, and 
devise corrective measures of a more constructive kind. 

Most of the safety rules are written for mechanics and other skilled 
workers, men who are supposed to have learned their trades, but who cannot 
be classed as “‘skilled” workers unless they know how to work safely. Instead 
of giving these men a safety rule book, give the personnel department a 
series of questions regarding the safety aspects of their work, and do not 
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hire a man until satisfied that he knows how to work safely at his trade, as 
well as in other ways. An applicant for the position of lineman may know 
how to splice a joint, but he will be of little value to the company if he does 
not know how to make sure that he is not splicing a joint on an energized 
line, or how to guard himself against electric shock in case the line should 
become energized suddenly and without warning. When a man has passed the 
safety examination on the hazards incidental to his trade, there is written evi- 
dence that he already knows everything that would be in the safety rule book. 
That written evidence over his signature makes a better record than a memo- 
randum record to the effect that he has been handed a safety rule book, which 
he may or may not have read or understood. Furthermore, by making a 
knowledge of safety a prerequisite of employment we insure that the new 
worker comes on the job with the impression that he is joining an organiza- 
tion that is sincerely interested in his safety, and expects him to take a similar 
interest. He has not been hired until he has shown that he knows the safety 
essentials of his work. Can he expect to hold his job if found guilty of 
unsafe practices? 

The laborer contributes the largest proportion of personal injury cases 
in most industries, and he is the man who is least likely to be helped by a 
safety rule book. The limitations which hold him down to a laborer’s status 
make him least likely to be impressed by the kind of printed matter which 
the rule book contains; furthermore, it is next to impossible to formulate a 
set of rules which will offer protection against all the various hazards to 
which a laborer may be exposed. The laborer and his employer must de- 
pend, for his protection, on the interest and wits of his foreman, so the fore- 
man in charge of a crew of laborers must be pre-eminently safety-minded. 
He must be a disciplinarian, not of the driving type, but a leader who gets 
results by sheer force of leadership, a man who is trusted by his men and 
whose orders are respected because they are worthy of respect. Such a 
man, keenly on the alert for unsafe working conditions and unsafe working 
habits, can impress upon his laborers, the meaning and importance of safe 
working methods to a degree impossible to the author of any neatly printed, 
carefully indexed rule book. 

The fundamental safety rule was formulated some 1,900 years ago. It 
is, “Do unto others as ye would that others should do unto you.” The prac- 
tical application of this is that we should keep the other fellow from getting 
hurt, just as we would like to have him rescue us should we be in danger. 
Occasionally the newspapers give us spectacular stories of the poor man who 
risks his life to rescue a rich man or his child from some peril. The dangers 
from which a rich man can rescue a poor man are not so picturesque, but 
they are far more frequent, and the rescuer can save a fellow man from 
death or injury, simply by the exercise of his initiative and managerial 
ability. He can organize for safety, and demand safety throughout his 
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organization. This must be a personal matter, and cannot be accomplished 
simply by the perfunctory distribution of little books. Since the most effec- 
tive means of procuring safety is through the development of teamwork and 
esprit de corps, and since these precious qualities can best be developed 
through a sincere and properly organized safety campaign, management will 
find that, in organizing for safety, it has organized for success. 


What’s New in Personnel Work—1931 and 1932 * 


By J. E. Watters, Director of Personnel, 
Schools of Engineering, Purdue University 


i’ order to obtain an up-to-date picture of industrial relations practice, 
letters were recently sent to 55 personnel directors in the Middle West, 
asking them the following questions: 


1. What new industrial relations or personnel activities, policies or 

procedures has your company added during 1930 and 1931? 

What changes has your company made (during 1930 and 1931) 

in the personnel activities, policies and procedures which you had 

in 1929? 

3. What changes in your personnel activities, policies and procedures 
are you contemplating in the near future? 

4. How many and what percentage of the industrial relations or per- 
sonnel department staff have been laid off in the last two years? 
Is this more or less than in other similar departments of your 
company ? 

5. How do you prove to the management that industrial relations or 
personnel work pays in your company? 


to 


Thirty-one personnel directors or industrial relations managers of rep- 
resentative industrial and business concerns of the Middle West sent answers 
to these five questions. 


New Personnel Activities Added in 1931 and 1932 


Eighteen of the companies that replied have made no additions to their 
personnel work in the last two years. Nine companies have added activities, 
eight of those having started relief fund work for taking care of former 
employees. I have been unable to find the record of any company that main- 
tained relief activities for employees laid off during the depression of 1921. 
That indicates a trend toward more humanism in industry. 

Three companies added foreman training during the last two years. 





* Presented at a meeting of the Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, April 18, 1932. 
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Three initiated testing activities—testing of transferred and new employees, 
if there were any of the latter. Two companies reported unemployment pen- 
sions; two, ratings for lay-offs; and two, health or group insurance. Two 
stated they had recently been giving attention to the leisure time of their 
employees. One concern added labor turnover records; another, a dispen- 
sary; and still another installed employee representation. 

I shall now review some of the details of the new personnel procedures 
in those thirty-one concerns. 

The relief plans of two of the eight companies who have added relief 
fund work are outstanding. One of these unemployment relief plans has 
been adopted by a number of companies. The company started the fund by 
making a substantial contribution from the surplus which it had built up 
during the boom years for such emergencies. All employees of the com- 
pany and affiliated companies in the United States and Canada were invited 
to contribute to a relief fund by voluntary payroll deductions on the basis 
of two per cent of their actual weekly or monthly earnings when working 
full time and one per cent of their actual weekly or monthly earnings when 
working part time. Contributions were deducted from the payroll begin- 
ning October I, 1931. This plan ended April 30, 1932, and the company 
went back to its first emergency plan of paying out money to families on a 
relief basis according to their needs and limited by the company’s funds. 
The company contributed to the relief fund a sum which matched all em- 
ployee contributions dollar for dollar. 

This plan seems to indicate that long-time planning and building up an un- 
employment surplus in good times is just as important to the welfare of 
the company as depreciation on machinery. Incidentally, this company has 
increased the number on the staff of its personnel department. 

I shall quote a few paragraphs of this plan: 


“Amount of loans or allowances: (1) The amount of weekly loan or allowance 
will be based on a minimum subsistence budget. The Industrial Relations Department 
will provide information to assist in determining the proper amount of weekly payments.” 


The personnel investigators have gone among families of the company 
and have found out how much each family needs, based on what they are 
making and living on today. They are keeping those records up-to-date, 
from month to month. This shows a trend of studying and obtaining facts 
about present employees and basing decisions on those facts—a step in the 
right direction. 


“(2) Weekly loans or allowances to any one person will be authorized for a four 
weeks’ period only. If further assistance is needed after any four weeks’ period, the 
case will be reconsidered. Loans or allowances may be stopped at any time if, in the 
judgment of the Unemployment Relief Committee, assistance is no longer justified or 
required. 

“(3) The total amount of loans to any employee under this plan and the Loan 
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Plan of 1930 shall not exceed $200. Employees who have received loans under the 
previous plan may, if eligible, continue to receive loans under this plan, but not to 
exceed a combined total under both plans of $200. After an employee has received $200 
in loans he may receive unemployment allowances.” 


An interesting point is that the plan is managed jointly by the manage- 
ment and the works council: 


“At the Works the operation of the plan will be in charge of an Unemployment 
Relief Committee consisting of the Superintendent as Chairman, the Employment Man- 
ager or Works Council Secretary as Secretary and two elected representatives chosen 
by the elected representatives of the Works Council.” 


Another relief plan is that presented by Wallace Lee, Personnel Director 
of the Indianapolis Power and Light Company—‘“The Five Friends Plan.” 


The “Five Friends Plan” was started by the Utilities Power and Light 
Corporation of Chicago. It organized its employees into groups of five. 
The employees did the relief work themselves. Each group agreed to take 
care of or help a destitute family, generally an unemployed family of that 
particular company. Employees have taken up the idea of relief for their 
own former fellow employees in excellent spirit. Different kinds of help 
may be given: one squad member may collect old clothing, another money. 
A foreman, for instance, usually gave money. The one who could not afford 
either to give money or clothing may be the one designated to go to the family 
and talk over what is needed. 

The squads in each company operated under the supervision and direc- 
tion of a Central Committee which in turn assigned the cases to the squad. 

The duties of that squad were: 


“First, to investigate personally and consider ways and means of best relieving the 
immediate distress whatever it might be; 

“Second, to give such friendly encouragement as possible, consistently and regularly 
through personal contact and frequent visits; 

“Third, to do everything possible to secure employment for the wage earner of the 
family. 

“Each squad was expected to look after only one family, but to do that completely 
until it was rehabilitated. 

“When the needs of any particular family were found to be beyond the means of 
the squad, a report to the Central Committee usually resulted in a transfer of excess 
funds from some other squad whose funds were more than adequate for the family they 
were caring for. In other instances, various means of raising money were utilized, such 
as card parties and dances,” 


This plan points to a trend towards a new humanism in industry on the 
part of the employees. It is an example of the employees carrying out the 
company’s relief work. For example, during 1931, 384 cooperating em- 
ployees in one of the company’s subsidiaries took care of 55 families, num- 


1Wallace O. Lee. “The Five Friends Plan for Unemployment Relief.’ Indianapolis Power 
and Light Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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bering 90 adults and 150 children. A total of $8,766 was expended in this 
work, managed, carried on, and the funds contributed by the employees of 
the company. 


Another unemployment relief plan worthy of mention is the Fond du 
Lac Steady Employment Plan, in which five companies of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, have joined together and agreed upon a plan which incorporated un- 
employment insurance and interplant transfer of men with direct financial 
incentives for each company to reduce unemployment. Briefly, the agree- 
ment, which became effective September 1, 1931, called for cooperation of 
each company in employing or finding employment for the unemployed of 
the other companies whenever reasonably practical. In case of failure to 
give steady work, an unemployment benefit of sixty-five per cent of the 
average wage was to be paid the worker. The plan covers all factory and 
office workers between the ages of twenty-one and sixty who have been 
employed continuously for two years or more by one of the companies. This 
certainly seems to be a real indication of industrial relations cooperation. 


Another striking example of industrial relations cooperation is the 
Industrial Mutual Association of Flint, Mich. A group of companies in 
Flint are cooperating on an extensive program of unemployment relief and 
personnel activities. Several divisions of the General Motors Corporation 
and other companies have combined in their industrial relations work. They 
have a large auditorium, and many splendid personnel activities. It is an 
example of what companies can do collectively that cannot afford to do per- 
sonnel work individually and separately. 

In relief work, some companies make straight gifts and loans without 
interest. It is interesting to note that one company gives $20 a week to an 
employee with a family of five, while another less than 100 miles away is 
supporting a family of six on $4.81. That seems too wide a variation 
between those two particular companies, and the latter company felt that 
it was doing a satisfactory job of relief. 


One company makes loans to be paid back when the employees re-enter 
employment. Another company advances wages; that is, they say: “We 
will pay you a month’s wage, or two months’ wage in advance, and when 
you come back you can pay it back at the rate of 10 per cent of your salary 
per month when re-employed.” One company helps in a non-financial way 
by giving clothing, or personal encouragement. One might think a good 
word is not much help when a family is in need, but one company feels it 
goes a long way in helping an unemployed worker. Having interviewed 
about 400 unemployed graduates of colleges, I agree. They need someone 
to take an interest in them, to find out what they are doing and to help them 
along, even if it is only to keep their minds off themselves. 


Some companies make relief gifts from funds which the employees 
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have raised through service activities. A large retailing firm in Chicago 
had a card party and dance ; another company had a play and a dance. Those 
activities on the part of the employees netted in one case $3,800 and in the 
other $2,300, and that money went for relief. 


Foreman Training Programs 


One of the effective foreman training programs which have been added 
in 1931 and 1932 is the Foreman Manager Training Program of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company. Mr. H. D. Neill, of that company, said in his 
reply : 

“The two most outstanding additions to our personnel program within the last two 
years consist of, first, the development of our Foreman Manager Training Program, which 
was a conversion of our former class-room training into what we consider a much 


more effective and profitable type of job training, including a more advanced conception 
of a foreman’s responsibilities as a manager. . . 


“The second development has been a complete study of all jobs in our company, 
both salary and hourly, starting with job descriptions then the completion of a job classi- 
fication assigning all positions to zones on the basis of the skill required and the assign- 
ment then of base wage values for each class, and finally, the writing of job specifications.” 

This Foreman-Manager Training plan trains the foreman how to handle 
his men. In their first meetings they discussed preventing waste of labor, 
such as idleness of men on the job, lack of proper and sufficient training, 
tardiness, quitting early, poor planning by supervision, holding men for 
emergency, and the lack of full and proper instructions. The next meetings 
stressed prevention of waste of labor through poor workmanship, including 
unnecessary duplication or repetition of work; moving materials or machines 
unnecessarily ; mistakes caused by misunderstanding or carelessness; atti- 
tude of some men, etc. A booklet has been prepared which explains what 
has been taken up.” 

For example, in their job classification work they found that they were 
paving more in one department, than in another, for the same kind of work. 
The company reclassified and re-zoned its jobs and saved money by doing it. 

Another outstanding foreman training program is that of the Western 
Electric Company. It offers a splendid opportunity for making foremen 
handle their employees better. Company interviewers interviewed a repre- 
sentative group of employees as to the management of the departments con- 
cerned. They asked such questions as: How do you like your supervisor? 
What does he do that you do not like? Does he call you down in front of 
the other employees? They then tabulated the replies and based their fore- 
man training on the results. 

The Studebaker Company asked its foremen what difficulties they were 
having. It based its foreman training on the difficulties the foremen had 


?R. G. Adair. “Foreman Training That Works.” (McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1931). American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
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been having. This seems to be a trend—to give foremen the specific train- 
ing which the company knows the foremen need in their jobs—and it is 
greatly in handling people. 


Another good plan is the Conference Plan for Foreman Training of 
the Detroit Edison Company. One of the main procedures of this plan is 
that there is no assigned subject for the meeting; the foremen are simply 
asked to put down their difficulties ; they list them with the advantages and 
disadvantages, and the conference follows up the ideas presented. The 
leader of the conference receives a particular kind of training in advance so 
as to steer the meeting in the right direction. After a preliminary back- 
ground is furnished, the training conference is placed in the hands of its 
members, with the conference leader merely assuming the role of leader of 
discussion. To a certain extent each person participating in the conference 
trains himself. The meetings are informal in character—a half dozen men 
trying to talk at once is considered a mark of a successful conference. 


The trends apparent in the foreman training plans which have been 
mentioned seemed to be that companies are going to the employees and fore- 
men themselves to find out what to teach the foremen. I feel that in the 
future the foreman’s job will be considered on a much higher level than in 
the past. For that reason we should stress more foreman training. 


Three companies added employee testing activities in 1930 and 1931. 
In the case of a public utility, sub-station operators were tested. In another 
company, color-blindness was tested for working with woolens and silks; 
another company was experimenting with intelligence tests, evaluating them 
with production. A number of companies reported that they use tests in 
their regular employment procedure. 


The more I talk with employment and personnel men and the more I 
do employment and personnel work, the more I feel that we must spend con- 
siderable time in research and the application of scientific methods to human 
problems. I believe personnel directors are evolving a real system of personnel 
management, and that in years to come personnel analysis may be as scien- 
tific as chemical analysis. But we need considerable research to accomplish it. 

General additions to insurance plans have been along the line of group 
insurance, and health and accident insurance. 


Another interesting trend is towards greater and more definite use of 
ratings by some of the companies. One large company has ratings made on 
tabulating cards. Every two months the foreman rates everyone under him. 
The cards are punched and then when a group of employees is to be laid 
off the information is available in short order. On the rating card is the 
following information: the department number; married or single; number 





*“Report of Training Conference for Foreman Conference Leaders.” Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich., 1930. 
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of dependents; number in household; trade or special training ; quantity of 
work; quality of work; dependability ; flexibility; and then, possibility, with 
such items as show promise, near the limit, and has reached the limit. The 
company feels that it is the best plan it has been able to evolve, for a fore- 
man will think a long time before he will put down that an employee has 
reached his limit. In this rating plan the supervisor of personnel can give 


the superintendent exact information about lay-off and other personnel mat- 
ters within a half hour. 


Another trend worth mentioning is that the smaller companies are 
becoming more personnel minded. In the past ten years there has been a 
feeling that the small company did not have to do personnel work, because 
personal relationships already existed. One interesting reply told definitely 
how an organization got the people in one of its small subsidiaries to do 
personnel work. There is no personnel director in that particular plant, but 
there is one in the larger company and it is believed this work can be done 
in the smaller company where it is just as essential as in the larger one. I 
shall quote how it is done in one of the small companies: 


“The Production Superintendent is teaching a class of foremen the fundamentals 
of good foremanship, including such subjects as Personal Qualities Essential to Success; 
How to Select Efficient Workers; Introduction and Training of New Employees; Form- 
ing the Habit of Doing It Right; The Value of Desirable Working Conditions and Plant 
Morale; How to Plan Work; Simplification and Standardization of Manufacturing Oper- 
ations; Methods of Increasing Individual Productivity and Earnings, etc. 

“The Chief Engineer is training two boys in the drafting room, two in the chemical 
laboratory, and two in the engineering department. 

“The Tool Room Foreman is training several young men in the art of tool and die 
making. 

“The Vice President in charge of manufacturing is personally training a young man 
in the cost accounting department, besides lending his assistance to all other apprentices. 


“All apprentices and persons in training are directed in a way that makes their 
training profitable to both parties. 


“The Senior Foreman is an active leader in Employee Training. 


“The Yard Foreman is Fire Drill Master and Head of the Voluntary Fire Depart- 
ment, Supervisor of Plant Sanitation, and an active leader in the safety work. 


“The Senior Forelady has supervision over the First Aid Room; attends to most 
of the First Aid work herself, and is Counselor General (and a good one) to the women 
and girls. 


“The young assistant to the Personnel Director is in charge of timekeeping, rate 
setting, employment and safety work, and being a good and well-balanced listener, whom 
everybody has to look up to (six feet six tall) he is the one to whom all complaints are 
made and the one who adjusts or acts as an intermediary in the adjustment of all per- 
sonnel differences and grievances. 


“The young lady in charge of the girls in the office is the ‘official’ social welfare 
director, inasmuch as she is a person whom everyone likes and trusts and a capable 
person who is always ready and willing to help the suffering and those in grief, put on 
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a dance, arrange for a departmental party, take flowers to the sick, or do whatever 
should be done in the field of welfare work.” 


That gives a picture of what one small company is doing. 


Changes in Established Personnel Practices 


Hiring has, of course, decreased. Three companies said they had not 
decreased hiring, but rather had increased it. One company insists that if 
any man honors that particular company with an application for employment, 
they are going to receive him and treat him like a gentleman. Of course, 
the question arises there: How far can one go? But that is the sentiment 
of one employer and the management is back of him. Another company said 
that it has made its interviews more intensive. Six companies said that they 
are having no interviews; they do not put up a sign, “No help wanted,” but 
they indicate in some way—perhaps through the secretary or stenographer at 
the desk—that no jobs are open. 

Probably the greatest change has been in lay-offs and discharges, be- 
cause they have been greatly increased. There are several different plans for 
taking care of that phase of the work. One company speaks of “inactivity” 
instead of lay-off. Many of the companies say that they have given their 
employees a leave of absence and when business picks up they will take them 
back ; the employees do not lose their seniority in those particular companies. 
Another’s plan was for every employee to take one-half day per week, usually 
Saturday, or a week per month without pay. Another emphasizes that they 
are having a lay-off now the same as they did overtime in boom time— 
“when times are good, overtime, now, in time of depression, lay-off.” In 
that way the employees realize that things are as they are through no fault 
of the company or the employee ; and that the company wants to do the right 
thing. Another company has decided that no married women shall be em- 
ployed, and has discharged all married women. 

With reference to discharge, there seems to be a trend in these com- 
panies which indicates that industry is becoming more human toward its 
employees. One personnel director writes: 

“Tf anything new has come about I would say it was that personnel and manage- 
ment have been brought into more close and constant relationship than ever before 
because of the keen appreciation of management, in such a period, of the human entity. 

“On discharge we have been approaching roughly the idea of paying one week 
for each year’s service as a dismissal wage, assuming that there has been an accrued 
social obligation of one week for each year’s service, as a distinct trend when we are 
forced to lay off an individual through elimination of job. In practically every case 
of discharge cash is paid instead of ‘notice’—notice to my mind being a sardonic gesture 


in that they have to work and cannot search for work. A discharge wage—cash in 
advance—notice as such is futile and selfish.” 


The reason this organization has given cash to its employees who are go- 
ing to be discharged for inefficiency is that it has studied the attitudes and 
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work of those individuals during the two weeks’ notice. The employees did 
not have time to search for new jobs and would invariably try to stir up 
trouble and dissatisfaction among other employees to the extent that the com- 
pany felt that two weeks’ pay without notice was much better for both the 
company and the employees than just giving them the two weeks’ notice and 
having them work it out. I have noticed the same trend in other companies. 

The retiring of employees has taken a trend toward the automatic retire- 
ment of a man when he becomes sixty-five years of age. He does not have 
an opportunity to stay even if able. Two of the companies are adding that 
to their pension plans. 

Practically every company has increased its transfers and all companies 
are studying transfers more carefully. There are many different plans of 
unemployment transfers and lay-off such as fewer hours per day, shorter 
number of days, spreading of the work over shorter periods, and giving more 
people work through a rotation of jobs. Wages have decreased for the most 
part. Three companies of the 31 who sent in replies report that they have 
not decreased wages during the depression. 

The majority of the companies replied that they did not use definite job 
specifications. 

There are indications that employee representation will stand the depres- 
sion or any other test that comes along. The companies, during this depres- 
sion, have taken their employees more and more into their confidence and 
have cooperated to the extent that in some of the companies they really do 
not have to devote much time to the works council meetings. The employees 
are willing to take the judgment of their representatives. I should like to 
quote a sentence of the reply from one company: 


“Due to the many changes and rearrangements of working forces, we have learned 
to handle many matters with our employees and their representatives in such a manner 
that there is no necessity of our joint committees (or plant councils) functioning on 
these particular matters.” 

Three companies have increased their training programs, four have not 
changed, and six have decreased their training activities. So, more com- 
panies have decreased training than have increased it. The trend seems 
toward smaller groups in training. Six companies mentioned that they were 
trying to get training groups down into smaller groups. One increased, one 
decreased, and seven reported no change in health and safety activities. One 
company out of the thirty-one organized a safety council. 

In the new additions, excepting relief work, most of the installations of 
activities have been those which have been generally recognized as sound. 
That seems to indicate that we are tending to develop a science of personnel 


management. 
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Some companies consider their service activities as more or less “frills.” 
There is a great variation in service activities in personnel work. For ex- 
ample, three increased, one decreased, and the rest remained about the same. 
The company magazine has been dropped in two companies, the band in 
another, company parties and entertainments in two. As already mentioned, 
two outstanding companies started charity work through their service activi- 
ties of parties and entertainments. 


Companies are becoming more and more enthusiastic about credit unions. 
Mr. W. R. Allen of L. S. Ayres & Co. said: 


“We have found in this period of the last two years that one of the largest single 
factors for developing employee morale has been our credit union, which, as you know, 
is a cooperative bank run by the employees under the state banking laws of Indiana 
for the purpose of developing savings and thrift and making remedial loans at a cost 
of one per cent a month on a diminishing principal basis, rescuing many employees from 
the professional money lenders who, charging the legal rate of interest, are charging $42 
interest a year for a $100 loan. Such employees, when they are so caught, lose their 
morale and their purchasing power and when rescued are restored. We feel that the 
credit union is worth mentioning in detail as it is a most valuable weapon in the hands 
of the employees themselves in solving their own financial problems.” 


Contemplated Additions to Personnel Departments 


Thirteen companies said that they are not contemplating any additions, 
but are trying to hold on to what they have. Two said that they have definite 
plans on paper, ready, so that if at any day the economic situation goes back 
toward normal, they will go ahead. One company cites a mutual benefit asso- 
ciation, another pensions and annuities, others unemployment insurance, test- 
ing, foreman training, and strengthening present personnel activities. Several 
personnel directors feel that now is the time for the personnel men to get 
together, study their problems, and decide on the road they are going to 
follow in the future. 


Reductions in Personnel Staffs 


The question was asked: Has your personnel department been reduced 
in numbers? Nine companies said, yes; eleven said, no; and two said that 
they had increased their personnel workers. 

The question was also asked: Has your personnel department decreased 
more than your other departments? Twelve personnel departments had 
decreased less than the other departments ; six decreased the same; and three 
companies said that their personnel departments had been decreased more 
than the other departments. 


In total, then, eighteen companies out of this particular group of thirty- 
one concerns have not been reduced any more than the other departments, or 
increased—while only three have been reduced more. In other words, the 
proportion is eighteen companies to stand the test of the depression to three 
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who have not. That seems to show that personnel departments as a group 
are standing the depression better than other departments. 


Proving Personnel Work Pays 


Another question asked was: How do you prove to the management 
that personnel work pays? 

Two said that they had always been accepted as a part of the general 
management. One said that the personnel work is not a distinct and separate 
department, that the personnel activities are woven in with the rest so they 
cannot separate it, and he cannot lose his job. Another said that much had 
been saved by making transfers, keeping the force as low as possible, and 
keeping the jobs covered. Another said that his department proved its worth 
by maintaining the highest standards of personnel work. Two said they 
were furnishing the management with new ideas, and continually giving valu- 
able information. One company said that it depends upon the man heading 
the activity. Another personnel manager says he proves his worth by formal 
and informal reports. Another by lower turnover rates, lower accident, lower 
sickness rates, and greater employee efficiency. Another by being regularly 
on the job, creating new work; keeping out the frills and keeping the work 
soundly practical and based on common sense. He said that by doing that 
we shall survive even the worst depression. Another said that the personnel 
activities were in greater demand during depression. Another, by a high 
degree of employee satisfaction. 

Two companies replied that their officers are personnel-minded. Three 
said that personnel results are not measurable objectively ; and that the results 
are intangible and cannot be measured statistically or by figures. I should 
like to challenge those three personnel directors. I believe that personnel 
results can be measured more accurately than we have measured them in 
the past. 

Why do we not measure our personnel results in dollars and cents, and 
why do we not do more detailed scientific personnel research? The regular 
personnel jobs prevent us from measuring results and carrying on more 
research. The personnel director does not have time to measure what he 
is doing and to carry on research. His everyday job of hiring, firing, train- 
ing, etc., keeps him everlastingly at what might be called “personnel pro- 
duction.” The necessity of taking time for the regular personnel work seems 
to be one of the chief difficulties. 

Another difficulty in proving the worth of personnel work is the absence 
of personnel records before and after the installation of such activities. One 
large steel company has a personnel audit each year. It keeps a personnel 
record for every man in such a way that it can audit him each year, telling 
whether he has improved or retarded. By re-grading and re-classification of 
each personnel record each year the relative personnel progress is measured. 
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This seems a step in the right direction and something which we may all 
look to in the future as offering splendid possibilities for the advancement 
of personnel work. 

The lack of measuring instruments in the personnel field presents a diffi- 
culty. Progress is being made in the measuring of attitudes, and I believe 
that those methods can be used in measuring morale before and after the 
installation of certain personnel activities. If for example we wish to measure 
the effect of the installation of a pension plan, we could measure the attitude 
and morale of the employees before and after its installation in order to 
measure the progress made by that activity. We must be more accurate and 
more scientific in our personnel investigations. 


One of the personnel directors who replied to our questionnaire men- 
tioned that it was becoming cheaper to prevent unemployment than to have 
unemployment itself. That, too, may indicate a trend in the unemployment 
work because as soon as the prevention of unemployment becomes cheaper 
than the unemployment itself, industrialists will prevent it. This has occurred 
in accident prevention; it is now cheaper to prevent accidents than to pay 
for them after they occur. This is also becoming true in any personnel work. 
For example, in employment, it is cheaper to employ properly than to pay 
for employment mistakes. When we adopt the idea that personnel work is 
a means of prevention then we should progress faster. 


In summarizing then, let me say that nine companies have added new 
activities to their personnel departments in the last two years; and eighteen 
personnel departments have increased, or decreased less than other depart- 
ments of their companies, while only three have decreased more or discon- 
tinued. This seems to indicate that humanism in industry is increasing, and 
that personnel work has stood the stiff test of a bad depression. 


To emphasize this, I should like to cite what the president of one of the 
large paper companies said recently: “I believe handling human beings in 
business is the most trying and most interesting problem which we have. I 
think each man must solve his individual problem in whatever way produces 
the best results for him.” 


And then he closed with these words: 


“Tsn’t it strange that princes and kings, 
And clowns that caper in sawdust rings, 
And common folks like you and me 
Are builders for eternity? 


“To each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass and a set of rules, 
And each must make, ere life has flown, 
A stumbling block or a stepping stone.” 


I feel the depression has been a stepping stone in personnel work. 
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